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English Farming. 

The following is taken from Elihu Burritt’s 
“Walk from London to John O’Groats.” 

The rain having ceased, I resumed my walk in 
a southerly direction, to Chrishall Grange, the 
residence of Samuel Jonas, who may be called 
the largest farmer in England; not perhaps in 
extent of territory occupied, but in the productive 
capacity of the land cultivated, and in the values 
realized from it. It is about four miles east of 
Royston, bordering on the three counties of Cam- 
bridge, Hertford, and Essex, though lying mainly 
in the latter. It contains upwards of 3000 acres, 
and nearly every one of them is arable, and under 
active cultivation. It consists of five farms, be- 
longing to four different landlords; still they are 
80 contiguous and coherent that they form sub- 
stantially one great block. No one could be more 
deeply impressed with the magnitude of such an 
establishment, and of the operations it involves, 
than a New England farmer. Taking the average 
of our agriculturists, their holdings or occupa- 
tions, to use an English term, will not exceed 100 
acres to each; and including woodland, swamp 
and mountain, not one half of this space can be 
cultivated. Here is a man who cultivates a space 
which thirty Connecticut farmers would feel them- 
selves rich to own and occupy, with families 
making a population of full two hundred souls, 
supporting and filling a church and school-house. 
In the great West of America, where cattle are 
bred and fed somewhat after the manner of Rus- 
sian steppes or Mexican ranches, such an occupa- 
tion would not be unusual nor unexpected; but 
in the very heart of England, containing a space 
less than the State of Virginia, a tract of such ex- 
tent and value in the hands of a single farwer, is 
a fact which a New Englander must regard at 
first with no little surprise. He will not wonder 
how one man can rent such a space, but how he 
can ¢il/ it to advantage ; however with the help of 
several intelligent and active sons, he can direct 
and supervise operations which fill the hands of 
thirty solid farmers in Massachusetts. Two spe- 
cific circumstances enable him to perform this 
undertaking. 

In the first place, agriculture in England is 
reduced to an exact and rigid science. To use a 
nautical phrase, it is all plain sailing. The course 
is charted even in the written contract with the 
landlord. The very term, “course,” is adopted 


and pressing to man the enterprise. 
English farmer has a great advantage over the 
American in this circumstance: he can hire|divided equally between four great crops; of 
cheaply a grade of labour which is never brought|wheat, 750 acres; barley and oats, 750; seeds 


to our market. 


Then the/duced to a precise and riged system. 


Men of great skill and experi-/and pulse, 750; and roots, 750 acres. 


It means 
here, that the whole arable extent of his estate is 


Now, an 


ence, who in America would conduct farms of| American farmer, in order to form an approximate 


their own, and could not be hired at any price, 
may be had here in abundance for foremen, at 
from twelve to sixteen shilliugs, or from three to 
four dollars a week, they boarding and lodging 
themselves. And the number of such men is 
constantly increasing, from two distinct causes. 
In the first place, there is a Jarge generation of 
agricultural labourers in England, now in the 
prime of manhood, who have just graduated, as it 
were, through all the scientific processes of agri- 
culture developed in the last fifteen years. The 
ploughmen, cowmen, cartmen and shepherds, 
even, have become familiar with the established 
routine ; and every set of these hands can produce 
one or two active and intelligent labourers who 
will gladly and ably Gill the part of under-foreman 
for a shilling or two a week of advanced wages. 
Then, by the constant absorption of small hold- 
ings into large farms, which is going on more 
rapidly from this increased facility of managing 
great occupations, a very considerable number of 
small farmers every year are falling into the labor 
market, being reduced to the necessity of either 
emigrating to cheaper lands beyond the sea, or 
of hiring themselves out at howe as managers, 
foremen or common labourers on estates thus en- 
larged by their little holdings. From these two 
sources of supply, the English tenant-farmer, be- 
youd all question, is able to cultivate a- larger 
space, and conduct more extensive operations than 
any other agriculturist in the world, at least by 
free labour. 

The first peculiarity of this large occupation I 
noticed, was the extent of the fields into which it 
was divided. I had never seen any so large be- 
fore in England. There were only three on the 
whole estate under 6U, and some contained more 
than 400 acres each, giving the whole an aspect 
of amplitude like that of a rolling prairie farm in 
Illinois. Not one of the little, irregular morsels 
of land half swallowed by its broad-bottomed 
hedging, which one sees so frequently in an Eng- 
lish landscape, could be found on this great hold- 
iog. The white thorn fences were new, trim, and 
straight, occupying as little space as possible. 
The five amalgamated farms are all light turoip 
soil, with the exception of about 200 acres, which 
are well drained. The whole surface resembles 
that of a heavy ground swell of the sea; nearly 
all the fields declining gently in different direc- 
tions. The view from the rounded crest of the 
highest wave was exceedingly picturesque and 
beautiful, presenting a vista of pleaty which Ceres 
of classic mythology never saw; for never in an- 


idea of the amount of labour given to the growth 
of these crops, must remember that all these great 
fields of wheat, oats, barley, turnips, beans, and 
peas, containing in all over 2000 acres, are hoed 
by hand once ortwice. His cereals are all drilled 
in at 7 inches apart, turnips at 17. The latter 
are horse-hoed three or four times; and as they 
are drilled on the flat, or without edging the sur- 
face of the ground, they are crossed with a horse 
hoe with eight V shaped blades. This operation 
leaves the young plants in bunches, which are 
singled out by a troop of children. One hand- 
hoeing and two or three more horse-hoeings finish 
the labour given to their cultivation. It is re- 
warkable what mechanical skill is brought to bear 
upon these operations, In the first place, the 
plough cuts a furrow as straight and even as if it 
were turned by machinery. A kind of esprit de 
corps animates the ploughmen to a vigorous am- 
bition in the work. They are trained to it with 
as much singleness of purpose as the smiths of 
Sheffield are to the forging of penknife blades. 
On a large estate like that occupied by S. Jonas, 
they constitute an.order, not of Odd Fellows, but 
of Straight Furrowmen, and are jealous of the 
distinction. When the ground is well prepared, 
and made as soft, smooth and even as a garden, 
the drilling process is performed with a judgment 
of the eye and skill of hand more marvellous still. 
The straightness of the lines of verdure which, in 
a few weeks, mark the tracks of the seed tubs, is 
surprisiug. They are drawn and graded with 
such precision that, when the plants are at a cer- 
tain height, a horse-hoe with eight blades, each 
wide enough to cut the whole intervening space 
between two rows, is passed, hoeing four or five 
drills at once. Of course if the lines of the drill 
and hoe did not exactly correspond with each 
other, whole rows of turnips would be cut up and 
destroyed. I saw this process going on in a turnip 
field, and thought it the most skilful operation 
connected with agriculture that I had ever wit- 
nessed. 

One of the advantages S. Jonas realizes in cul- 
tivating such an extent of territory, is the ability 
to economise his working forces, of man, beast 
and agricultural machinery. He saves what may 
be called the superfluous fractions, which small 
farmers frequently lose. For instance, a man 
with only fifty acres would need a pair of stout 
horses, a plough, cart and all the other imple- 
ments necessary for the growth and gathering of 
the usual crops. Now S. Jonas has proved by 
experience, that in cultivating his great occupa- 


cient Greece, Italy or Egypt, were there crops of| tion, the average force of two and a quarter horses 


vegetation so diversified and contrasting with each 


is sufficient for a hundred acres. Here is a saving 


other as are interspersed over an English farm of|of almost one half the expense of horse-force per 
acre which the small farmer incurs, and full one 
half of the use of carts, ploughs and other imple- 


the present day. * * * * 
S. Jonas cultivates his land on the ‘** Four- 


to designate the direction which the English|course system.” This very term indicates the 


farmer is to observe. Skilled hands are plenty | degree to which English agriculture has been re- 






ments. The whole number of horses employed is 
about severty-six; and the number of men and 
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boys about a hundred. The whole of this great|the service of a meeting. This is but will-worship, 
force is directed by 8. Jonas and his sons with|and an offering which the living God will reject. 
















as much apparent ease and equanimity as the|I have considered how it fared with Saul, who 
captain of a Cunarder would manifest in guiding| being pressed with difficulties, viz., the camp of 
a steamship across the Atlantic. The helm and|the Philistines near, and the people of Israel like 
ropes of the establishment obey the motion of one|to scatter, the prophet Samuel being absent ; in 
mind with the same readiness and harmony. this strait Saul offers a sacrifice, for which he was 

A fact or two may serve an American farmer|reproved by the prophet, who told him he had 
as a tangible measure whereby to estimate the ex-|done foolishly, and that his kingdom should not 
tent of the operations thus conducted by one man.|continue. Here is an instance of the danger of 
To come up to the standard of scientific and suc-|forward offering, although there was a seeming 
cessful agriculture in England, it is deemed re-| necessity for something to be done. Let us bring 
quisite that a tenant farmer, in renting an occu-|the matter home to ourselves ; let us not be hasty, 
pation, should have capital sufficient to invest ten|but keep close to the word of life, and though 
pounds, or fifty dollars, per acre in stocking it|the dependance of the people may be upon thee, 
with cattle, sheep, horses, farming implements, |and in all likelihood none to answer the service 
fertilizers, &. §. Jonas, beyond a doubt, invests|in a public way but thyself, yet if the power of 
capital after this ratio upon the estate he tills.|the Lord is not witnessed, and his word open not 
If so, then the total amount appropriated to the|in thee, venture not, but waitin the patient suf- 
land which he rents cannot be less than £30,000,| fering, for it will do no good. Such reasonings 
or nearly 150,000 dollars. The inventory of his|as these may attend : here are divers come in that 
live stock, taken at last Michaelmas, resulted in|are sober and well inclined, perhaps if a testimony 
these figures: sheep, £6,481; horses, £2,487 ;| was borne, they might receive benefit by it; surely 
bullocks, £2,218; pigs, £452: making a grand|I may take liberty to tell them my own experi- 
total of £11,638. Every animal bred on the estate| ence, and how the Lord visited me in their state; 
is fatted, but by no means solely with the grain|it may have no evil effect, though I am_not con- 
and roots grown upon it. The outlay for oil-cake|strained to do it; in answer to which I say, the 
and corn purchased for feeding, amounts to about|best of this sort is but will-worship, which finds 
£4000 per annum. Another heavy expenditure}no acceptance with God, neither will it in any 
is about £1,700 yearly for artificial fertilizers, wise promote the work and service; for the will 
consisting of guano and blood-manure. of man must come to be laid in the dust, before 

(To be continued.) the will of God can be done by us. We may 
——2-<o-——_ plead excuse that it is done in a zeal for God and 
Selected for “The Friend.” | his truth ; but that will not do, whilst the moving 

The following excellent letter, without address|cause of our performance is too much in active 
or signature, is to be found in “ Kendall’s Selec-|self, and the creaturely will. 
tions of Letters on Religious Subjects.” “Silent, painful, patient suffering in times of 

“In the spring of immortal love I greet thee,|desertion, will be much more acceptable to God 
wishing thy soul’s welfare in Christ Jesus. and beneficial to the people, and prove much more 

“ Beloved, with whom my soul hath often been|to our own peace and inward strength. Oh that 
comforted; it is in my mind to express to thee| we may keep to the power of God in all things; 
the sense I have of the work to which we are|that, being seasoned therewith, we may preach in 
called, which is very weighty. To be as thejour lives and conversations. This will adorn our 
mouth of the Lord to an assembly; and to be as/doctrine, beautify our souls, and make us comely 
the mouth of an assembly to the Lord, is a matter|in the eyes of our Beloved. 
of great importance, in which we have need to| ‘ Great is the goodness and love of our God, 
take care to behave ourselves wisely. in that he hath condescended to make known the 

“Ministers are as the watchmen spoken of in|riches of his love to poor striplings; choosing the 
scripture ; if they warned not the people faithfully| weak, simple, and mean things in man’s estima- 
in the word of the Lord, he was to require the|tion for his use and service. Oh that we may feel 
blood of the people at their hands. If ministers|the weight of his love herein so as to be humbly 
are not faithful in the word of reconciliation, the| bowed before him into nothingness of self: that 
more will be the condemnation. Now as we ought| what we are, we may really be by the power and 
to be faithful in the delivery of our testimony, or|grace of Sod. 
as I may say the word of the Lord through us,so| ‘I fear some rush into things hastily without 
we ought to be watchful, that we may not give|considering their weight and importance ; where- 
entertainment to what is not the word of the Lord| by their standing hath been dangerous. ; 
to his people; we ought to take heed that we go} “It is the life of religion that is a shelter from 
not forth upon openings barely, although they are|the heat, and a covert from the storms, and as a 
witnessed in the life, which may be designed for|shade of a wighty rock in a weary land.” 
our own interest and edification. As we abide in 
the wisdom of God, it will be clearly seen what 
we should join with, and what refuse: what to 
communicate to others, and what to apply to our- 
eclves. 

“And in our testimony let us keep to fresh 
openings; even such as have the weight of the 
living word in them, and be careful that we lay 
not hold of former openings, neither of our own 
nor others; lest it be like the manna which was 
gathered yesterday, and lest we be guilty of steal- 
ing the word from others. Above all things let 
us travail for life in meetings; though there may 
be a dependance upon, and desire after, words in 
a meeting; which we being sensible of are not to 
go forth with former openings, and what we have] Account of Sarah (Lynes) Grubb, and 1,249 
treasured up in our memories of our own, or the copies of “The Sermon on the Mount.” Most 
openings of others, thinking thereby to supply!of which, excepting the Tracts, were sold for cash. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Report of the Proceedings of the Tract Association 
of Friends, for the year 1866. 


The Board of Managers Report, that there have 
been printed during the year ending Second 
month 28th, 1866, 31,935 Tracts; 250 Select 
Readers No. 3; 500 Select Readers No. 2; and 
7,000 Almanacs for 1866. During the same period 
there have been taken from the Depository, 66,078 
Tracts ; 1,314 Select Readers ; 6,441 Almanacs; 
741 Juvenile bocks; 2 (bound) vols. Natural 
History; 7 Spiritual Progress of M. R.; 318 
Preservation unde. Extraordinary Dangers ; 379 
Copies of Select Anecdotes; 116 copies of the 


























































A large portion of the Select Readers were pur. 
chased for the use of Schools in North Carolina; 
and mest of the copies of the Select Anecdotes 
were gratuitously furnished for the same object ; 
the latter publication consists chiefly of the read. 
ing matter of the Almanacs of former years, stitch. 
ed together into a small pamphlet, and contains a 
variety of interesting and instructive reading, 
suitable for general distribution ; 100 copies of 
the account of Sarah Grubb were sold in sheets to 
be forwarded to England. 

On the Ist of Third month, 1865, there were 
ov hand 140,116 Tracts; there have since been 
printed 31,935; and there have been removed 
from the Depository 66,078, leaving a balance on 
hand, Third month Ist, 1866, of 105,973. Those 
taken gratuitously were intended for distribu. 
tion as follows: 

For Public Libraries in this city, (5 sets 


bound in 10 vols.,) 546 
For Prisoners at Moyamensing Prison, 2,168 
At Schools fur Colored Children and among 

Colored people, 1,670 
At different Soup Houses, 911 
Among Sailors, Patients in Hospitals, and 

at other places not designated, 3,947 





Making a total distribution in the City of 9,242 


In other parts of Pennsylvania, 4,270 
In Massachusetts, 856 
In New York, 606 
In New Jersey, 8,701 
In Delaware, 2,423 
In Maryland, 1,305 
In Washington, D. C., 310 
In Virginia, among Freedmen and others, 2,442 
In North Carolina, chiefly sent to Friends 

in that State, 6,650 
In Ohio, 1,897 
In Indiana, 422 
In Illinois, 230 
In Missouri, 480 
In Iowa, 916 
In Tennessee, 915 
Among Soldiers in various localities, 1,418 
In Buenos Ayres, 500 
In England, 125 
In Island of Tahiti, 760 


Among Freedmen in the South, general 
distribution in the West, and at places 








not particularly specified, 18,818 
58,286 

There have been sold, 7,792 
Making a total distribution of 66,078 


During the past year there has been published 
in the form of a book uniform in size with the 
smallest book for children, the Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh chapters of St. Matthew, under the title 
of ‘* The Sermon on the Mount.” 

The separate issue in this form of these clear 
and impressive precepts and promises of our 
Saviour will it is hoped, be advantageous, as fur- 
ishing a convenient mode of bringing them more 
directly to the attention of children and others, 
and of providing for their wider distribution. 
With the latter object partieularly in view, a style 
has been adopted in which they can be issued at 
a very small cost. We may suggest that in this 
form they are suitable for distribution in schools, 
and among the freed people of the South. Those 
in paper covers are designed for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

The reading matter for the Moral Almanac for 
1867 has been selected, and is now ready for the 
printer. 

A condensed account of the life and labors of 
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that valuable minister of the Gospel, Mary Dud-| “True that the old woman turned into a cat,| “TI will try, mamma,” whispered the little girl. 
ley, together with a sketch of the religious ex-|do you mean? or that the people said so, and| “That is right, for only you can doit. [ can- 
periences, and the lust illnesses of her daughters| drowned her?” not send away the little girl who troubles me so, 
Hannah and Charlotte, has been approved and) “Oh! ~ know she couldn’t really change into | but you can prevent her coming, if you are care- 
directed to be published, with the title of “ An|a cat; but did people ever believe such things?” | ful and watchful, and ask God to help you.” 
Abridged Memoir of Mary Dudley, compiled) “I am sorry to say they did. Many years ago,| Again little Lucy answered softly aud earnestly, 
from a work published by her daughter Elizabeth,| before you or I were born, they did believe in|‘ I will try,” and I believe she will try, and will 
in 1825. Together with short accounts of her| witches, and used to punish them most cruelly. |succeed too, sd that the naughty child will visit 
daughters Hannah and Charlotte Dudley.” It|I do not know whether this particular story is|the house more and more seldom, and at last will 
is expected they will shortly appear in an 18mo.| true; but such things did happen. If any poor|vanish altogether, and never be seen again.—ZJn- 
volume, of about 288 pages, and it is under-| old woman had enemies, they got up such stories | dependent. 
stood that the cost of the stereotype plates will] about her, and sometimes even frightened her into| ‘ 
be defrayed by private contributions. It is in-| confessing that she wasa witch, and then drowned| Utilization of the Sun’s Heat.—As bearing 
tended to furnish a copy of the work to each of|or burned her.” upon the question of the ultimate exhaustion of 
the contributors of the Association. “T am glad we don’t live in such times; though |the coal fields, which was discussed in a recent 
The Managers continue to be encouraged from! it would have been fun to see the woman turning |umberof The Nation, and the possibility of sub- 
time to time by learning of instances in which the| into a cat!” stituting other sources of power for the fossil fuel 
reading of the publications of the Association has| “ But remember, Lucy, that is just the part that/Which is now so important an element in the 
been productive of solid satisfaction to individuals| is not true in your story. Now, since you have|¢xisting order of human society, it is of interest 
at a time when their minds were in a state| entertained me so well, I think I must tell you a/|to recall a series of experiments made some years 
peculiarly susceptible to impressions of good, and story. It shall be about a strange transformation since by Sir John Herschel, at the Cape of Good 
under the persuasion that opportunities may not| which I have seen take place in this very house,|Hope. Near the extremity of the cape, between 
uofrequently occur to the notice of those who are/ and not very long ago.” Table Bay on the one side and False Bay upon 
disposed to seek for them, in which the presenta-| “ What does * transformation’ mean ?” the other, is a sandy region known as the Cape 
tion of a tract may be as “a word spoken in| “It means changing from one form into an-|Flats, upon which the sun — down its rays 
season,” or as seed sown in a prepared soil, we| other, as the old woman was said to have changed | Without hindrance. Herschel’s attention having 





would encourage the continued co-operation of all] into a cat.” been attracted by the very high temperature which 
in the judicious distribution of these treatises. “ But such a thing never happened really, and |the surface soil of these flats acquires under expo- 
On behalf of the Board of Managers. in this house, did it?” said Lucy, with wide-open |Sure to sunshine, he proceeded to make careful 
Epwarp Maris, Clerk. | eyes. thermowetrical observations in the spring of 1837, 


Phila., Third mo. 8th, 1866 You shall see. Two little girls lived in this|(October and December,) and determined that 

4 TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. house. One was a good little girl, with such a|the temperature of the sand and vegetable mould 
Receipts, $1,428 82) bright, happy face that it was pleasant to see her.|Was often as high as 140° to 150°, and this in 
Expenditures, 997 46 She had a soft, merry voice, and was often heard the open field. 66 When, however, the heat com- 
laughing and singing. She liked to help her|™unicated from the sun is confined and prevented 
mother in her work, aud to sit beside her and sew, from escape, and so forced to accumulate, very 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. and she thought going to school very pleasant. — a tet Tae pec 

; : : Her lessons were always easy, and she learned; ™ahogany box, Diackened Inside, covered with 

‘ican ena eee = them very fast ; and sical she was like a sun- | Window-glass fitted to the size, but without putty, 


Balance on hand, $ 431 39 


ensuing year :— beam in the house. and simply es se. etna th — sun’s 
Cl “The other child had a very different face. It |Tays, an enclosed thermometer marked, on Novem- 
eo srnaeemmarrealivanenies leaustis: was so cross and discontented that no one liked |ber 23, 1837, 149° ; on November 24, 146°, 150°, 


... | to see it, and her voice was as different from the} 152°, &c., &e. When sand was heaped round 
Managers, John C. Allen; Edward Richie ; other little girl’s as her face. Sometimes she|the box, to cut off the contact of cold air, the 
Horatio ©. Wood; Charles J. Allen; William B t December 3, to 177°; and 
Kinsey; Samuel Allen; Joseph §. Elkinton : muttered so low that no one could understand her, | temperature rose, on Sec , 3 
i? : P ?) and at other ti he cried, but she never laugh-| when the same box, with its enclosed thermome- 
Isaac Morgan, Jr. ; George J. Seattergood ; Jacob| 80° 8% Cuber tithes she cried, dure o ‘ had 
a i -,- (ed merrily. She did not like sewing, nor practis-| ter, was established under an external frame of 
W. Fry; Edward Maris; John S. Stokes; Philip} ‘ J : : ae : i d d 
P. Dunn ; Samuel Emlen; William U. Ditzl ing, nor studying, and it sometimes took her| wood well sanded up at the sides, and protecte 
. ; fam Ls Ditzier. | several hours to learn one short lesson. Two|by a sheet of window-glass (in addition to that of 
Srcasheceietions more entirely different little girls were never seen, |the box within,) the temperatures attained on 
except that they were just the same size, and both| December 3 were, at 1.30 P. M., 207°; at 1.50 
had brown hair. Their eyes were brown too, but|P- M., 217°5°; and at 2.44 p. M. 218; and that 
“Qh, mamma, I have been reading such a/so different that you would not think of their|with a steady breeze sweeping over the spot of 
funny story,” said little Lucy, one evening, “ It| being alike even in colour. exposure. Again, on December 5, under a simi- 
was about an old woman who lived all alone in a| «« Now comes the strange part of my story. I|lar form of exposure, temperatures were observed, 
little cottage, with a great black cat. But by-| have seen one of these little girls change into the|at 0.19 p.Mm., of 224° ; at 0.29 p.m., 230°; at 1.15 
and-by the neighbours began to think it strange| other! Not very long ago, the bright, happy-|P- M., 239°; at 1.57 p. ., 248° ; and at 2.57 P. M., 
that they never saw the little old woman and the} looking child was sitting there on the sofa with|240.5°. As these temperatures far surpass that 
big black cat at the same time. Whenever they/ her doll, singing sweetly to it, and she looked up |of boiling water, some amusing experiments were 
went into the cottage and saw the cat sitting by} when I came in and spoke in a pleasant tone to made by exposing eggs, fruit, meat, &c., in the 
the fire the old woman was gone, and when the|me. I said a few words abdut a lesson that ought|same manner (December 21, 1837, et seqg.,) all of 
woman was there the cat was gone—at least, so\to be learned, when suddenly she changed into|which, after a moderate length of exposure, were 
the people said. So they began to be afraid to| the other child. A frown came on her forehead, | found perfectly cooked—the eggs being rendered 
go to the cottage after dark, for fear the old woman) her lips were puckered up, and her whole face|hard and powdery to the centre ; and on one occa- 
might be a witch. At last, one night some boys changed into that of the other little girl. Her|sion a very respectable stew of meat and vege- 
crept up to the window, after it was dark, and| voice changed, too, and was gruff and cross, and|tables was prepared,” and eaten with no small 
eeped in. There they saw a wonderful sight.|she threw poor dolly down as if she hated her. relish by the entertained bystanders. I doubt 
he old woman was sitting by the fire, making| But I am glad to tell you that after a time there|not that by multiplying the enclosing vessels, 
strange motions and muttering to herself. Then} was another change, and my bright, pleasant little | constructing them of copper blackened inside, in- 
her hair turned to black fur, her eyes became| girl came back. What do you think of such trans-|sulating them from contact with each other by 
round and green, and whiskers grew out of her| formations, Lucy ?” charcoal supports, surrounding the exterior one 
cheeks—and lo! the old woman became a black} But Lucy did not answer. Her face was baried | with cotton, and burying it so surrounded in dry 
cat. The boys ran home to the village, and told|in her mother’s lap, and I think some tears were |sand, a temperature approaching to ignition might 
this strange story—and I dont’t like what comes falling there in the dark. readily be commanded without the use of lenses.” 
next, for it was too bad. They said the woman| “ Cannot you think of any way of preventing} In the same connection should be remembered 





FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Was really a witch and they drowned her in the|such a sad transformation, so that I may always the suggestion, often made, that the sun’s heat 


— = you think it can be a true story,/keep my good little girl here, and never see the|could be converted into mechanical force through 
amma 


naughty one any more?” the intervention of thermo-electricity. A thermo- 
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electric battery, of proper construction, upon being| Blessed be His name for ever! Divers there were|the active members in religious things, move 


placed in Herschel’s box, for example, would| among themselves, who greatly lamented it; the 
surely be thrown into energetic action, and the travail of whose pained souls, I hope the Lord of 
power thus generated would be susceptible of|Sabaoth will regard in his own time, so as to 


direct application.— Nation. 





For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No. 29. 


The declension from the zeal and dedication of 
the early days of the Society, became more ap- 
parent about the middle of the last century. The 
prosperity which rewarded the frugal industry of 
the primitive Friends, brought with it, its temp- 
tations, worldliness and self-indulgence, which 
ensnared too many of their children, rendering 
them indifferent or deaf to the voice of the Divine 
monitor, and increasing from generation to genera- 
tion, until in many places it seemed as if the life 
of religion was almost or quite extinct. The 
journals of that period, especially those of John 
Grifith, John Churchman, Samuel Fothergill, 
Mary Peisley and Catharine Phillips prove this 
to have been the case, yet they also prove that 
the Society was never left without witnesses to 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and that here one and 
there another dedicated servant of the Lord was 
raised up in the darkest hour of the church—to 
arouse and warn an indifferent and backsliding 
generation, so that from time to time the zeal and 

“earnestness of the primitive days reappeared. 
The journal of John Griffith is highly remarkable 
in this respect. A native of Wales, born in 
1713, be had emigrated in early life to Pennsy]- 
vania, and being obedient to the Divine call he 
became an eminent minister of the gospel. He 
passed through life weighed down by the low state 

,of religion throughout many portions of the So- 
ciety, and labouring earnestly to rekindle the de- 
caying flame. He paid a religious visit to Great 
Britain and Ireland about the years 1749 and 50, 
and remarks of the meetings around Lough Neagh, 
in the latter island, “‘ that they appeared almost 
& desolation, with respect to the sensible posses- 


therein by the strength of human ability only.” 
Yet was not John Griffith’s distress uncheered 
by hope. He found his mind engaged to attend 
the meetings in the city, in order to suffer and 
travail with the true Seed, for its enlargement, ag 
well as to be a sign and example of the important 
duty of silence, to the professors of Truth. ‘They 
had been long and greatly favoured with living 
testimonies, even line upon line and precept upon 
precept; under all which for want of proper ap. 
plication and improvement thereby, the Society 
declined, and the ancient beauty thereof greatly 
faded away; J mean in what relates to the life 
and spirit of religion in the practical part thereof; 
for the body of the Society every where, as far ag 
ever appeared to me, are remarkably one in faith 
and profession, the same which has bog held and 
professed by us as a people from the beginning, 
This wonderful oneness and agreement amongst 
us everywhere, which I have not observed nor do 
I believe it is to be found, amongst any other set 
of christians, to that degree, is to me a clear evi- 
dence, that the original foundation thereof was 
the one infallible Spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who prayed the Father, that his followers might 
be one, as the Father and the Son are one. And 
notwithstanding great numbers in our Society are 
resting satisfied with an empty profession, and by 
their unfaithfulness fall greatly short of the dig- 
nity our worthy predecessors attained unto ; which 
considering the abundant favours bestowed from 
time to time, for the help and preservation of the 
Society is cause of deep mourning and sore lamen- 
tation; yet there has been, through the kind 
providence of God, from the begioning down to 
this time, a living body, preserved the same in 
faith and practice with our ancients. These are 
scattered and interspersed throughout the whole 
Society, like the salt thereof, in order if possible 
that all may be seasoned. I think there are very 
few if any meetings, wholly destitute of some of 
that sort; so that I would not have it understood, 


turn his hand again upon a greatly declined 
church, that by the spirit of judgment and burn- 
ing, he may purely purge away her dross, take 
away her tin and reprobate silver; that her judges 
may be restored as at the first, and her counsellors 
as at the beginning.” 

Of London he writes: “TI continued in the city 
some time, visiting meetings with diligence. My 
mind was deeply exercised as usual in a painful 
travail, with and for the suffering seed of God in 
the hearts of professors, who to me appeared in a 
general way, living, moving, acting and breathing, 
in an airy exalted region above it. I have often 
been ready to say: By whom shall Jacob, the true 
seed, arise? for he is very small in the esteem 
and regard of professors of most ranks. Yet I 
could see an afflicted suffering remnant, lie very 
low, as under the ruins, and panting as it were, 
struggling for life. And although we could see 
and know one another, and travelled together 
under a degree of the same painful state of 
things; yet not having it in our power to relieve 
one another, our proper business was to travail 
under our respective burdens, until the Almighty 
Deliverer was pleased to appear, calling his suf- 
fering ones to dominion and rule with him, who 
is Lord of lords and King of kings; for the Lamb 
and his followers shall have the victory; though 
they are permitted sometimes to suffer long. I 
had then, at times, faith to believe he would raise 
the dry bones, and they should stand upon their 
feet ; an army to fight the Lord’s battles; to bring 
the mighty from their seats, and to take the 
crowns of some from them, who seemed to reign 
as kings, making their nakedness appear. Surely 
the complaint of the Lord, by the mouth of his 
prophet concerning Israel, was mournfully veri- 
fied in the city of London, respecting a great part 
of the Society, viz: ‘My people have committed 




















































sion of Truth, although it was professed by some.| two great evils ; they have forsaken me, the foun- 
A time of deep mourning and distress it was to/tain of living waters, and hewn them out cisterns, 
my soul, to view their captivity and loss, of which| broken cisterns, that can hold no water.’ Such is 
themselves did not seem to have much sense.”|/a mere profession, though of the Truth itself, 
Of other meetings in the same part of Ireland he) without the real possession. This is holding the 
says, “although we found some true mourners in| Truth in notion, speculation and imitation only. 
and for Zion, yet the bulk of the Society seemed| The same may be said of whatever is done in re- 
to love the world and the things that are therein, |ligion, without the immediate influence, direction 


by the foregoing wournful complaints, although 
there may be just cause for them, that I think 
the Society is become desolate, or that the glory 
is departed therefrom: far be that from me ; I am 
fully convinced to the contrary, and at times have 
faith to believe, the glory will never wholly de- 
part, nor shall we cease to be a living people : yet 








to that degree as to have very little taste or relish 
for the things of God. Even some of those who 
by their stations in the church, ought to have 
been lively examples of self-denial in this respect, 
appeared to be as deeply plunged into this mourn- 
ful cause of desolation as any. Alas! what ac- 
count will they have to give of their stewardship 
when the chief Shepherd shall appear. From 
this place we crossed the country to 3 once 
remarkable for a brave, lively body of Friends: 
there are now a large number of professors be- 
longing to it; but alas! the glory is much de- 
parted, and the Fountain of living water forsaken 
by many. Oh! how are they gone into captivity 
by the muddy waters of Babylon! We attended 
their meeting on a first-day, but could hear no 
melody or song of Zion ; all being closed up and 
our barps hung as it were upon the willows. It 
was a time of deep silent mourning. About the 
time of breaking up that meeting, it livingly 
sprung in my mind, that as they had rejected 
abundant favours bestowed upon them, that they 





I believe numbers under our profession, for their 
great unfaithfulness and unfruitfulness, will be 
blowed upon by the Lord and rejected, and others 
called into the vineyard, who will be more diligent 
and faithful.” 

How accurately do these lines, written more 
than a century ago, describe the condition of 
many parts of our Society at the present time! 
and how well has the purpose of John Griffith, 
who intended no other by these close remarks, 
than as lessons of instruction, caution and warn- 
ing to succeeding generations, been answered by 
their preservation ! 

How instructive also is the following passage: 
‘“T have further to remark, that I have observed 
a prevailing disposition in some of considerable 
eminence in the Society, and in a great many 
others, to cry up for peace and charity, and the 
maintenance of unity, and not to press any thing 
very closely, lest the peace of the Society should 
thereby be endangered; although perhaps the 
things urged cannot well be objected to upon any 
other principle than groundless fears and a faint 






and leadings of the holy Author’s spirit and 
power. Sound doctrine may be preached, as to 
the words and the main scope thereof, and true 
principles imbibed from education, tuition or 
other outward means; yet the man’s part being 
alive, active and always ready; the child’s and 
fool’s state, that knows its sufficiency for every 
good word and work, to be immediately received 
from God alone, is neither experienced nor abode 
in. ‘ For it is not you that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father that speaketh in you or by you.’ 
I say without this living sense of things, all is 
but a broken cistern; it will hold none of the 
water of life; which is the real cause, that the 
endeavours and seeming zeal of some for the pro- 
motion of religion are so dry, insipid, and ineffi- 
cacious. Truth will carry its own evidence. The 
spring of action being the holy Spirit of Christ, 
it will gain the assent of all his children and an- 
swer his pure witness in the hearts of the rebel- 
lious, far beyond what many conceive or imagine. 
Upon which I would just observe, that the only 


might be gathered to God, so the Lord would re-| way to preserve the strength, glory and dignity 
ject many of them. * * * Great indeed were my| of a religious society, is for all who undertake to 
inward distresses, on account of the mournful/be active in it, certainly to feel the Lord leading 
declension of the church in Ireland; the Lord/and directing them in all their services; and on 
knoweth and was my only support under it.|the other hand the sure way to desolation is, when 


heart not yet quite upright to God, nor wholly 
redeemed from the praise of men: as there is an 
unwillingness to displease them, though in main- 
taining the Lord’s cause: ‘for if I yet pleased 
men,’ said Paul, ‘I should not be the servant of 
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Christ.’ 


What makes me take notice of this is,| Boston. It weighs thirty tons, has ten wheels,|been the sole cause of your sorrows, the sole ob- 


that I have seen a great snare in it, wrong things|and is expected to draw a thousand tons of coal|ject of your regards, look at the eternal God who 


being suffered to remain and prevail under it, and|on the Lehigh Valley railroad in Pennsylvania. 
the fire of primitive zeal against undue liberty, 
much quenched. We have no such examples in Sesent nes Soe 
the prophets, or in Christ and his apostles, of iv- a - Whi 
dulgence and winking at wrong things and false| |. Now, Israel loved Joseph more than a ™ 
ease. They, in their concern to testify against children, and he made hima coat of pieces. An 
such things, had no fear of breaking unity, nor|!™portant type in the patriarch’s family was Jos- 





disturbing the quiet and peace of any people, let eph. The word implies adding, which will of 


their rank or station be what it may. Had this|Course signify increase. Now, in what respects 
noble spirit of ancient zeal been more generally |40e8 @ christian or member of the true church 
exercised in plain dealing and speaking the truth obtain increase. 1st. He is born again.—A babe 
one to another, the mournful declension just com- |!" the spiritual life. The infant has the organ- 
plained of amongst us, as a people, would not so|i8™ perfect, yet how small is the stature, — 
generally prevail.” feeble the functions. It feeds upon milk in the 
first place, and afterwards upon meat. It in- 
creases in stature, in strength, and in judgment 
SUMNER. and wisdom. Sight and hearing are augmented. 
en ee —_— ; It at length becomes an adult, an enlisted soldier 
Py agente yr a birth, of the cross, able both to work and to fight under 
Winter chills me with its gloom. its Captain and King. 2nd. The soldier obtains 
Show tby beauty in the world, increase. At first a private, he obtains a small 
Virgin spring will quickly vane ; advance. As he passes through the several ranks 
w dese his valor and skill in warfare increase and his 
Wake nas hn peuntes bee, i wages increase also. 3d. The Israelite increases 
Toiling ’mong the boneyed flowers ; in his own proper function, whatever that may 
In my dreams | hear and see be. Has he a call to the ministry and an unction 
Once again thy murmuring showers. and gift therein. It may be quite limited at first 
Let mo see thee gild the bill, —perhaps always is—yet, as he is faithful and 
Warmly in the valley glow; es ° h ft 

Watch thy sparkles on the rill, watchful it increases. 4th. Is it any other gi 
Where the red, red roses blow! than the ministry? We are informed there are 
Whisper round the cowslips bells, various gifts, yet but the one Spirit. An increase 
Let their odors round me swim ; should be experienced in all good gifts. It is 
diesdiestaindaa white rim. lawful to pray for the best gifts. Right is the 
Perfumed chestnut-blossoms bring, desire for them if we are disposed to use them 
Dewy morns and skies of blue, and increase therein. 5th. The Israelite, while 
When with birds the woodlands ring; he experiences his own proper increase, may also 
Vernal heavens of sun and dey! be the means under Providence of adding to the 
ae again, dear se spr soon, ' ; church. His counsel may direct others; his ex- 
sist dae eae hen ee re hortation may warn others; his example may in- 
With its flusbed and mellow eves! vite others. And as he exerts a salutary effect 
Earth in thy warm kisses shines, upon others, and allures them into the true sheep- 
Quaffs thy cool delicious showers; fold, he increases the number in the church mili- 
dtp woudl toe tebe te Severn tant on earth, and his own glory and happiness 
Sunny queen of balmy hours, will be increased in the church triumphant. How 
Give again the flowers their hue; earnest then should the soldier be in his warfare, 
Pearl them with thy glittering showers, fighting and toiling both for the sake of his own 
And with coronets of dew! increase and for the spread of his Redeemer’s 

ree Kingdom, and his Captain’s glory and renown. 
Selected he “The Fred” As Joseph’s coat was of many pieces or colours, 
LINES. so the adding and increase is in divers ways. <A 
SS type of distinction was Joseph. Oh how his old 
Since o’er Thy footstool here below, father grieved at heart when he supposed Joseph 
seinen eae was dead. “An evil beast has devoured him.” 
Ms Gea alana wn Christian, has any noxious thing of time and 
So brilliant here, those drops of light— sense, comparable to an evil beast, been permitted 
There, the full ocean rolls, how bright! to devour thy Joseph! Mourn then and lament. 
Cry unto him who raised the dead Lazarus. He 

alone can cause the dead to have life. 

Christian, is there an adding, is there a Jos- 
eph to thee. Art thou increasing in experience, 
in usefulness, adding by thy influence to the 

church? Or art thou stationary or retrogade. 
Remember, it is to Joseph to whom ail Israel 
will do obeisance> “ Joseph is a fruitful bough, 
a fruithful bough By a well whose branches run 
over the wall.” J. M. C. 
Indiana, Sixth month, 1866. 















































Selected. 


If night’s blue curtain of the sky 

With thousand stars inwrought, 
Hung like a royal canopy, 

With glittering diamonds fraught— 
Be, Lord, Thy temple’s outer veil, 
What splendor at the shrine must dwell! 


The dazzling sun at noontide hour, 
Forth from his flaming vase, 
Flinging o’er earth the golden shower, 
Till vale and mountain blaze— 
But shows, O Lord! one beam of Thine! 
What, then, the day where Thou dost shine! 





Ab! how shall these dim eyes endure 
That noon of living rays, 
Or how my spirit, so impure, 
Upon Thy glory gaze? 
Anoint, O Lord! anoint my sight, 
And robe me for that world of light. 


“Much of the choicest portion of christianity 
consists in closing the eye of sense, and opening 
the eye of faith. Endeavor therefore to cease 
dwelling upon your troubles and your sorrows, 
looking only at the things which are seen; close 
this eye of sense, and begin, by opening the eye 
_ Big Engine.—The largest locomotive ever made | of faith to look at ‘ the things which are not seen.’ 
in New England has just been finished in East| Instead of the poor perishing creature which has 








is all in all. Instead of poring upon the trials 
and miseries of time, look at once with the steady 
gaze of faith, which will penetrate the veil ; look 
at once upon the glories of eternity. Instead of 
looking after those who have been taken from 
you, those in whose love and friendship you de- 
lighted, look at Him ‘ whom having not seen’ his 
people ‘love ;’ even at that Saviour who to every 
believing soul is ‘precious.’ How astonishing 
would be the influence upon all our minds, if we 
could fully realize this, if we could dwell with a 
constant meditation upon these unseen realities, 
I know how difficult it is to lift up the sorrowing 
head and to raise the weeping eyes to heaven; 
but there is One able and willing to aid you—the 
Comforter. Pray for bis light and power, and 
He will take your eyes off the things which are 
seen, however endeared and however precious, 
and fix them upon the unseen things which lie 
before you. The effect of such a change is in- 
caleulable—it will influence the events of every 
day, the feelings of every hour. From the mo- 
ment you thus begin, under the teachings of 
God’s good Spirit, to make ‘ the things which are 
not seen’ the object of your thoughts, you will 
find a new temper of heart, a new bias to the soul; 
there will be an eternal principle within you carry- 
ing all your feelings forth to eternal ends. You 
look at the bitterest cup of sorrow which God has 
ever put into your hands, you drink it almost 
without a sigh, if you will but turn your eyes 
from its contents, and fix them upon those rivers 
of joy which are running forever at God’s right 
hand. You will remember that Christ is yours, 
that the pardon of sin is yours, that Heaven is 
your own.’ —Blunt. 


Linoleum Manufacture 

The manufacture of this new and interesting 
material, which threatens to rival the India-rubber 
trade in the multiplicity and utility of its manu- 
factures, is based on the invention of Freder- 
ick Walton, whose patents are now worked by the 
Linoleum Manufacturing Company, at Staines, 
and 45 Cannon Street, west. The word linoleum 
is derived from /inus (linseed) and oleum (oil,) 
from which products the new substance is made. 
The linseed oil of commerce is solidified or “ oxy- 
dized,” by the absorption of oxygen, by which 
process it becomes changed into a semi-resinous 
substance. It is then combined at a strong heat 
with resinous gums and other ingredients, and 
the substance thus obtained has all the appearance 
and many of the properties of India-rubber. 

Those who are conversant with the uses of the 
pliable elastic gums, readily perceive the wide field 
of usefulness that any material possessing such 
properties is designed to occupy, more especially 
as the price of the new substance is much lower 
than India-rubber or gutta-percha. Linoleum can 
also be dissolved into a varnish or cement in the 
same manner as India-rubber, and in this form 
can be employed in the manufacture of material 
for water-proof clothing. As a varnish or paint 
for protecting iron or wood, or for coating ships’ 
bottoms, it is said to be admirably adapted, as it 
dries rapidly, in fifteen or twenty-minutes, and 
adheres with singular tenacity. As a cement for 
uniting substances, such as wood with iron, or 
wood with wood, it is very effective, and has 
similar properties to the marine glue, made from 
India-rubber and shellac. Singularly enough, 
linoleum can also be vulcanized or hardened by 
exposure to heat. By this means it is made as 
hard as the hardest wood, and rendered capable 
of receiving a high polish without the aid of var- 
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nish or any other extraneous substance. In this/ness their minds to be cleansed and renewed, not | who was ‘the Light of the world,” and was with 


condition it can be filed, planed or turned, as 
easily as wood, and employed in many of the var- 
ious ways for which wood is used. Or it can be 
moulded in heated dies to any desired form, as, 
for example, flax spinners’ bosses, sheaves for 
ships blocks, surgical instrument handles, picture 
frames, mouldings, veneers to imitate marble, 
ivory, ebony and other woods. Combined with 
emery, it forms a grinding wheel, having extra- 
ordivary cutting,or abrasive power. Very dissimi- 
lar are some of the uses to which the new sub- 
stance can be applied. Carriage aprons, cart- 
sheeting, sail-covers, reticules, tarpauling, print- 
ers’ blankets, gas pipes, telegraph supports, washa- 
ble felt carpets, table covers, paints for carriages 
or for painting floor-cloths, or enamels of any 
color for enameling papier-mache or metals. 
These are only some of the many uses to which 
linoleum may be applied. 

The manufacture has hitherto been chiefly 
confined to the development of the floor-cloth 
trade, for which the new material has proved 
itself well adapted. Linoleum floor-cloth is pro- 
duced by combining the linoleum with ground 
or powdered cork, which is rolled on to a stout 
canvas, the back of the canvas being afterward 
waterproofed with a cement or varnish made from 
the solidified or oxydized oil before referred to. 
The combined fabric so manufactured is then 
painted by means of blocks in every variety of 
pattern, in the ordinary way. The floor-cloth 
thus produced is pliable and comparatively noise- 
Jess to walk upon. It washes well, preserves its 
colour, and can be rolled up like any ordinary 
carpet. Besides being very durable—the com- 
ponent parts being almost indestructible execpt 
by fire—it will not decompose by heat or expos- 
ure to the sun or air, as is the case with India- 
rubber. It is therefore better adapted than that 
substance for hot climates. To the chemist, 
engineer and manufacturer, linoleum offers quite 
a new substance for experiment, and no doubt, as 
it becomes better known, the various uses to 
which it may be applied will be more fully de- 
veloped and appreciated.— Mechanic's Magazine. 


clint 

The following letter, without address, is to be 
found in Kendall’s Selections : 

Fifth month, 1762. 

That crafty enemy with whom we have to con- 
tend, well knows how to turn the engines of our 
passions against our own souls, to batter down the 
walls and bulwarks of our salvation; he endea- 
vours to draw out of the way, the youth and the 
middle aged, by the allurements of deceitful 
pleasures, or to encumber or retard them in it by 
the weight of worldly cares ; and if by the special 
favor and interposition of divine help they have 
escaped the habits laid for that season of life, and 
have arrived to old age, neither there are they 
safe of themselves. 

He attacks the old with their own natural in- 
firmities of body and mind so nearly connected, 
that the one often affects the other; if they have 
lived from youth to age in serving themselves 
only, and in insensibility as to religion, his busi- 
ness is to rock them to sleep still, till they sleep 
the sleep of death ; but if in the more active part of 
life they have been quickened with a sense of 
good, and been enabled to do something for this 
blessed cause, he would endeavour to turn their 
view to what they have done ; as though that was 
some merit and some honor to them, and as though 
that was sufficient for them; he would make use 
of the heaviness and inaction natural to that stage 
of life, to prevent them from that lively exercise 
of spirit in which both young and old must wit- 


only for every day’s particular service, which it|His disciples in the prepared body, promised 
brings along with it, while we are in the body, |henceforth to be in them by His blessed Spirit, 
but which is absolutely necessary for the preserva-|The apostle in describing “ the mystery,” “hid,” 
tion of the life of our own souls. he says, “from ages and generations,” but now 

RicHARD SHACKELTON. |made manifest to the saints, declares it to be 


: ‘ Christ in them the hope of glory. Again, he says: 
At a Stated Meeting of the Executive Board of |\« Kuow ye not, that Jesus Christ is in you exe 
“Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and its 


ea 7 : ‘S\ye be reprobates.” And of himself he affirms: 
vicinity for the Relief of Coloured Freedmen,” |] am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live 
held 6th mo. 5th, 1866 : , 


|yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” And the 
“The report of the Treasurer, together with a|same apostle appealing to the Corinthians, sayeth; 
statement made by him of the amount of unsettled |‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
claims against the Association, shows that the|and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? ff 
balance in the treasury is likely to be insufficient |any man defile the temple of God, him shall God 
tov meet the expenses of the ensuing month. |destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which 
During the approaching school-vacation, many of |temple ye are.” 1 Cor. iii. 16,17. See also in 
the houses occupied by us in the South, will have|confirmation of the same, 1 Cor. vi. 19; 2 Wor. 
to be moved to lands which can be more perma-|vi. 16. It is through submission, faith, and obe- 
nently held, and will require considerable repairs |dience to the Lord Jesus, and the saving power 
to render them comfortable, and to adapt them to|of the Holy Ghost, or His anoioting within us, 
the increased number and advanced condition of that any can witness their sins washed away 
the pupils. The labours of the Committee on the|through the blood of the Lamb slain from the 
distribution of the Holy Scriptures, &c., now just |foundation of the world. But what an unspeak- 
commenced, will also involve considerable outlay. |ably precious manifestation of the Saviour, be- 
‘“‘To meet these and other expenses, about ten|coming indeed the perfect covenant of light and 
thousand dollars will probably be needed during |life, to know Him revealed just where the disease 
the next three months. is, and where we most need Him—within. As 
“After serious consideration, the Board did not |sayeth one of the Evangelists: ‘They shall call 
feel prepared to discourage any of its committees his nawe Emmanuel; which being interpreted, 
from continuing, or if way open for it, extending|is, God with us.” It is this Divine being, and 
their labours; believing that a simple statement) His holy power manifested in the heart, that 
of the want of funds, would be sufficient to induce|has been the object of the saints’ faith in every 
early and liberal contributions. age and generation of the world. ‘ By grace are 
“The Publication Committee were requested to|ye saved,” saith the apostle, “through faith.” 
have the foregoing minutes printed and distri-|But this is a faith which humbly relies in the 
buted with the annual report.” Lord Jesus, and calls for the surrender of soul 
Extracted from the minutes, and body to Him. A faith which overcomes the 
Joun B. Garrett, Sec’ry. |world, and will admit*of no trifling with, or of 
Contributions received by Richard Cadbury, |putting away the unspeakable claims of the Re- 
Treasurer, at No. 111 South Fourth street. deemer’s love upon the entire heart. A faith 
which ‘is the substance of things hoped for, and 
For “The Friend.” |the evidence of things not seen,” and which is 
The Javenile Column, No. 11 able to overcome all the fiery darts of the wicked 

We are persuaded there are not a few among |°°. s 
our dear young people, and even children, whose These may seem grave, if not prematurely pro- 
hearts the Lord in His tender mercy has touched, |POunded truths to some of our juvenile readers. 
and shown the beanty and excellency there is in |Nevertheless we believe good often results from 
the truth as itisin Jesus. These have known and|having them brought before the mind, even in 
felt the attractive influence of that grace which |¢tly life, that an holy emulation may be incited; 
can alone set free from the enticing baits of Satan, |@"4, that our dear young people may be able “ %e 
and from every earthly snare, even that which, if speak the things which become sound doctrine >, 
submitted to and obeyed, will give ‘beauty for|be rooted and grounded in the mystery of godli- 
ashes,” and transform, through the g:adual but|"¢ss in a day when there are many plausible and 
effectual working of the Lord’s power, into the |imsinuating cries of ‘Lo here, or Lo there,” as 
glorious liberty of the children of God. For, well as that they become established through the 
saving knowledge of Jesus, in the power of an 

endless life. 


; : Perhaps there are no greater hindrances, in the 

Suffer no eclipse, we affectionately entreat you,| present day, to the lively exercise of the faith 
dear young Friends of this class, to intercept} above alluded to, which works by love to the puri- 
Truth’s heavenly beam, thus inwardly revealed fying of the heart, and to our growth and estab- 
in its saving efficacy to your souls. lishment in the ever blessed Truth, than first, the 
“ What though a worldly spirit has crept in, influence of our unwearied and cruel enemy to 
That fain the kingdom through new ways would win, | persuade that there is a way of easier access to 

Scorning the narrow path our fathers trod, the kingdom of purity and peace, than our holy 

And circling round would pass the cross and rod.” Redeemer, who is Himself the way, has ever 

Seek to find no wider nor easier path, than the|represented it, and in which all his faithful, 
path of straight-forwardness, self-denial, and the/|tribulated followers have had to walk. Even the 
unchangeable Truth. There is no other way to|long beaten, true, pilgrim-marked, and unchan- 
become acquainted with the still small voice of|geable way of the cross;—a way “of low, self- 
your holy Redeemer, and to grow up in Him unto|denial and watchful restraint.” And, secondly, 
“the perfect man,” but by an entire surrender |if such are the unalterable conditions of disciple- 
of yourselves to Him when He is pleased to mani-|ship, he would persuade that there is no cause for 
fest Himself through His loving, saving, Holy| haste : saying, temporal things are bright before 
Spirit as your light and guide into all truth. The thee; let these have thy heart and affections; 10 
christian must be a follower of Christ ; and is re.|a word, take thine ease, eat, drink and dress, and 
presented as one who has Christ in him. He,!be merry; thou art young; and it will be time 











“ He is the free man whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 
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ful shall be added unto you.” 

In reference to the first of the subjects alluded 
to, we extract from a little volume of recent issue 
concerning Charlotte Dudley, the following :-— 
«The happy effects of divine convictions, though 
for a time apparent, were again counteracted by 
sublunary objects, and whilst she esteemed re- 
ligion as the one thing needful, she tried to attain 
its possession in an easier way than by taking up 
the cross to her natural inclination. This attempt 
was the source of much mental conflict for above 
ten years ; and even when apparently in the midst 
of cheerfulness and enjoyment, or spending her 
time in works of charity, her soul was distressed 
and sorrowful, mourning over its state of bondage, 
and the absence of that peace, which, to use her 
own words, she had wilfully relinquished for the 
sinful trifles of time.” 

Upon the last,—the guilt and evils of procras- 
tination, and neglecting the calls of the Lord 
Jesus, we select the subjoined: “ Notwithstand- 
ing the excellencies of the divine Saviour are so 
great, and the blessings of his salvation so pre- 
cious, no sin is more cowmon than neglect of him. 
The Lord Jesus in two parables represents the 
sin of neglecting himself and his salvation as the 

‘most common of sins. Describing the conduct of 

mankind, in reference to the message of heavenly 
mercy, he says; ‘They made light of it;’ ‘ They 
.all with one consent began to make excuse.’ This 
sinful neglect is found among all classes, and all 
characters but one; the class composed of his de- 
voted disciples. Some sins are confined to profli- 
gates, but not this. Of this the moral are as guilty 
as the profligate. Some sins are those of youth, 
others of age; but this is the sin of both. Some 
sins are the sins of poverty, others of wealth ; but 
of this the rich and the poor are equally guilty. 
This is the sin of multitudes. Open crimes kill 
their thousands, but neglect of Christ kills its ten 
thousands. No question is more solemn than, 
‘How shall we escape if we neglect so great sal- 
vation ?” 

“ But when is salvation neglected? This pre- 
tions boon is neglected when it is not earnestly 
and perseveringly pursued. ‘Strive,’ saith the 
Lord, ‘to enter in at the strait gate; for many, I 
say unto you, will seck to enter in, and shall not 
beable.’ It is neglected when it is not the sub- 
ject of our first and chief concern: ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness.’ Sal- 
vation is neglected when worldly concerns form 
i excuse for trifling with the interests of the 
deathless soul. Thus the Lord Jesus describes 
ueglecters as acting. ‘They went their ways, 
one to his farm, and another to his merchandise.’ 
The Lord Jesus is neglected when he is not loved 
ind valued more than every friend, and when, as 
fir as the preference of the heart is concerned, 
ill is not sacrificed for him. ‘Whosoever he be 
of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he can- 
tot be ny disciple. If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren, and sister, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple. And whoso- 
‘ver doth not bear his cross, and come after me, 
tannot be my disciple.’ Neglect was the guilt of 

pernaum, which exposed them to denunciations 
of awful woe : ‘And thou, Capernaum, which art 
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enough, after having lived to and enjoyed the| done in thee had been done in Sodom, it would in the end, that through it you will gain an in- 
world, to look after the enjoyments of eternity.|have remained until this day. But I say unto/crease of strength; you will partake more and 
But these are great delusions, and may prove! you, that it shall be more tolerable for the land| more of the joy of his salvation, and you will be 
fatal whenever and wherever they are followed. | of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee.’ |sustained with the waters running from Shiloh’s 
How contrary to the precept of our divine, all-| The Saviour was not opposed and persecuted in 
wise Law-giver: “ Seek ye first the kingdom of| Capernaum. 
God, and his righteousness ; and all things need-| thence, or being driven by violence away. But 


streams, which are ever new and refreshing. In 
the trial, such will suffer loss who have been 
building gold, silver, and worldly fame, (which 
are but as straw or stubble,) on the foundation 
laid in Zion. Yet their loss may forward them 
in fervor of spirit to seek the Rock of Strength, and 
by casting down all their crowns at his footstool, 
they may be saved with an everlasting salvation. 
Oh, may those who have been supine and degener- 
ate in their duty and pursuit after saving know- 
ledge, be aroused to a godly consideration, cleave 
to the means ordained, suffer its sanctifying virtue 
the worldling pursues his vanities; the careless }to govern their wills, that they may be brought 
young man and the trifling young woman, con-|under the peaceable government of the Messiah, 
tinue careless and trifling, and the great salvation |who has erected his standard, and has been pro- 
is thus neglected.” claimed King of Righteousness and King of Peace. 
Under his banner there is fortitude and strength 
For “The Friend.” | to bear all that he permits of conflict and proving 
Bequest of Hannah Sansom allotted his people in the days of outward perils 
By the will of our late friend, Hannah Sansom, and dangers. If we consider his power and mar- 
the following bequests are made in favor of ob-|vellous strength, what he has done and can do 
jects in which members of our Society are inte-|for his own, how ean any hesitate to follow him, 
rested : . in humility aod fear, shielded by the armour he 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for the printing/gives his followers? This is sufficient for all the 
and distribution of approved writings of |evils of the day, and will make them more than 
Friends, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ $10,000 conquerors through him who hath loved them. 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, for the His apostle who was influenced by his Holy 
education of coloured people, 4,000 | Spirit says, “‘ Who is he that will [or can, I may 
Tract Association of Friends, 2,000\add,] harm you, if you are followers after that 
Bible Association of Friends, . ; 3,000 | which is good ?” 
Asylum for the Insane at Frankford, 8,000} As we merit his protection, and keep in the 
Friends’ Library, . 500 | peaceable spirit of his doctrine, law and example, 


We do not read of his fleeing 


neglect was their sin. They heard; they were 
desirousof hearing the gracious words that dropped 
from his lips; but they profited not. They em- 
braced not the great salvation. They listened to 
his warnings, his threatenings, and his promises, 
and thronged to hear them ; but heeded them not. 
Hence, no effectremained. How often, alas! is this 
the case. The gospel is heard, but not embraced. 
The covetous person perseveres in his avarice ; 





—_—————.s——————_ 


Seventh Street House of Industry, 200 | we shall find that in the midst of death his people 
Griscom Street Soup House, 2U0|shall witness Life to abound in them and their 
Shelter ( Association for care of coloured jensen: Although some may be permitted to 

orphans, ) 1,000 |suffer in person or property, the hidden life of the 


The Executois are William 8. Vaux and George 
Vaux, who will furnish any additional informa- 
tion which may be desired. 


Holy Jesus will animate them to stand nobly for 
his cause, and to come forth as gold tried in the 
fire, bearing his image more intelligibly impressed 
upon them. Attimes you may witness depression 
and deep baptism of spirit on account of the 
seed in prison in the hearts of those who are 
doing despite unto the spirit of grace, and eruci- 
ifying the Lord of life and glory afresh, and 
putting him to open shame; do not be dismayed 
at this. Remember the sufferings of the Divine 
Son, when in the body, bearing the sins of the 
people, and ready to be offered as an atonement 
for their sins, when large drops of sweat like 
blood were awfully visible running down his face. 
He is now in his spiritual appearance, and his 
people, as members of his body, must be in suffer- 
Spring Mt., 12th of the Seventh mo., 1779. jing with the seed, filling up in their bodies and 
My Betovep Frienps:—The remembrance jin their measure what is behind of the suffering 
of you is often renewed in these times of trial, {of Christ Jesus, their Captain and Head. This 
permitted by the All-wise Lord of the Universe, |will be the experience of the faithful now, as it 
who knows when and where to shower down |was in days that are past. 
baptisms in these days as well as in former dis-| I know there is a living remnant amongst you; 
pensations. They were of old tried, some one/[to such I say,] stand fast in the Truth of our 
way and some in another ; some in the cloud and | holy profession, and He will be on your side, and 
in the sea ; some in tumults; some by famine, by we make you free, notwithstanding the commo- 
the sword, distress within and without; and yet/tions and combivations of men of corrupt minds. 
as their confidence was fixed in the mighty Je-|In his own due and appointed time he will bring 
hovah, they evidenced his arm to be everlasting |his Church as out of the wilderness, clear as the 
strength, and his power to be the Rock of ages.|sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an army 
He is the same yesterday, to day, and forever.|with banners, to the profane and ungodly, the 
His power to help his own people and children |hypocrite and deceiver. 
will ever remain sufficient, through allthe revolv-| I have deeply sympathized with my beloved 
ing years of their time in this sublunary state. friends by day and bynight, in your city and the 
Dear Friends, as many of you in that land|provinces adjacent, who have kept their places. 
where he has established his furnace, know this} You have been almost the constant employ of my 
by living experience, bear the trial with magnan-'thoughts, and though distant in body, I have 





For “The Friend.” 
Epistle from Samuel Neale. 

After Samuel Neale’s visit to this country, his 
mind was often drawn in gospel sympathy towards 
faithful Friends here, then suffering deeply with 
the inward and outward trials, brought upon them 
by the revolutionary war. Several letters of his | 
are extant to individuals in Pennsylvania, mani- 
festing his deep religious concern for them, and 
having met with the following epistle of his, ad- 
dressed to Friends here more generally, I have 
copied it for “‘ The Friend.” 





tzalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to|imity and resignation of mind consistently with|been with you in spirit. I salute the living 
: for if the mighty works which have been! being his people and offspring, and you will find 'body with love unfeigned, and desiring that grace, 
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mercy and peace may be multiplied unto you, I | President, or hold any office, civil or military, under 
conclude your loving friend in the fellowship of the United States or under any State, who, having pre- 
he G Samue. NEALE. viously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as 
the Gospel, q an officer of the United States, or as a member of any 
SEER ERR State legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer 
T HE F R I B N D of any State, to support the Constitution of the United 
° States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
; rte against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
SIXTH MONTH 16, 1866. thereof; but Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of 

iliac ante ee jeach House, remove such disability. 
“Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. United States waahasion’ 05 law, Including debts in- 
curred for the payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall 
not be questioned, but neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 


very few negroes in the fields, which were not however 
neglected. The labourers were the planters themselves 
their sons, or in a few instances, white assistants, men 
women and children. They were all ploughing, hoeing, 
harrowing or planting, and the crops were mostly ig 
fine order. These industrious persons would probably 
scout the title of “ freedmen,” but none deserve it better, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
onthe lithinst. Mew York.—American gold 139} @ 149, 
U. S. six per cents, 5-20, 102}. Superfine State flour, 
$6.75 a $7.40. Shipping Ohio, $8.70 a $9.80. Balti. 
more flour, $10.25 a $11.90. Spring wheat, $1.85 a 
$2.23. State oats, 79 cts.; western, 52 a 57 cts. Rye, 
98a $1. Mixed western corn, 80 a 81 cts.; round -yel- 
low, 90 a 95 cts. Middlings cotton, 39 a 40 cts. Phila. 
delphia.—Superfine flour, $8 a $8.50; extra, $9 a $10; 
family, $11.75 a $13; fancy brands, $14 a 16. Spring 
wheat, $2.37; winter red, choice, $2.90 a $3. Rye, 
$1.20. Yellow corn, 95 cts. Outs, 73 a 76 cts. Clover 
seed, $7 a $7.50. Timothy, $5 a $5.50. Flaxseed, 
$3.25. The sales of beef cattle reached 1400 head, 
Extra sold at 17 a 18 cts., fair to good 15 a 16} cts, 
and common 13 a 14} cts, About 8000 sheep sold até 


a 63 cts. per Ib. gross. Hogs, $13 a $14.50 the 100 lbs, 
net. 




















































Forrign.—News from England to 6th mo. Ist. Tele- 
grams from various points confirm the statement that 
Austria, Prussia and Italy bave accepted the invitation 
to a conference. A committee of the German Federal 
Diet has resolved to accept the invitation of the Ger- |incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the 
man Confederation to the conference. Communications | United States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation 
are being interchanged between the several Powers for | of any slave, but all such debts, obligations and claims 
arranging the day for the first meeting. It is stated | shall be held illegal and void.” 
that different Ministers of Foreign Affairs, would repre-| There was no doubt that it would pass the House of 
sent their respective governments. The note of the| Representatives by the requisite vote. The House has 
French government, inviting the Federal Diet to send a} passed a bill accepting League Island as a gift from the 
representative to the Congress, is published at Frank-|(ity of Philadelphia, for the purpose of establishing 
fort. It states the object of the Congress to be a di-|thereon a National Navy Yard, and also a bill to reduce 
plomatic settlement of the questions of Schleswig-Hol-|and establish the pay of officers, and regulate the pay 
stein and Venetia, and also of a Federal reform, so far |of soldiers of the army. 
as it affects European equilibrium. The note concludes| Jefferson Davis.—On the 5th inst. the United States 
as follows: “The government of the Emperor trusts |Circuit Court opened at Richmond, Judge Underwood 
that the Powers who have made preparations for war |presiding. The counsel of Jefferson Davis were present 
will, if they accept the proposed conference, suspend |and stated they were prepared for the trial, but they 
their armaments, even if they should scruple to restore | were informed on behalf of the United States, that it 
their military establishments to a peace footing.” There|}would not take place before the Tenth month next. 
was no indication of any relaxation in warlike prepara- | Efforts are being made to obtain his release on bail, but 
tions. The Austrian army commenced marching toward | Judge Underwood has refused the application, and the 
Venetia on the 24th ult. A strong Prussian corps of|House of Representatives has passed a resolution de- 
observation was being concentrated on the frontiers of |claring its sense that Davis is guilty of high treason, 
Prussia, near Silesia and Gallicia. and that he should be held in custody as a prisoner, 

The British House of Commons had debated a bill|and subjected to a trial according to law. 
conferring the elective franchise on any person of fit| The Fenian Troubles.—Many of these misguided per- 
education. Gladstone opposed it on the ground that|sons having assembled on the northern frontier of the 
an educational test would break down the bill, though | United States, and another incursion into Canada hav- 
it might be good in principle. Many heavy failures are|ing been attempted, the President of the United States, 
announced in England, and the pressure for discount at|on the 6th inst., issued a proclamation denouncing these 
the Bank was still very great, the rate remaining at ten|lawless proceedings, and admonishing all citizens 
per cent. Confidence was gradually returning, and |against in any way aiding or abetting them. He also 
financial affairs improving. ‘The trade returns for the |authorized Gen. Meade to employ the needful forces to 
Jast Fourth month, show the value of exports to bejarrest and prevent the setting on foot and carrying on 
£3,250,000 in excess of the corresponding month last|of such expeditions. The Attorney-General of the U. 
year. States issued warrants for the arrest of Gen. Sweeny 

The Liverpool cotton market was active at an ad-|and other Fenian leaders. This had a disheartening 
vance of 1d. a 14d. for American. Fair New Orleans, |effect upon the Fenians, and they immediately began to 
16}d.; middling uplands, 133d. Stock in port 975,000 | disperse towards the quarters from which they came, a 
bales, including 400,000 American. Breadstuffs dull/result which was accelerated by General Meade offering 
and inactive. Consols, 87§ a 87j. U.S. five-twenty’s|transportation by public conveyances to such as desired 
664 a 67. to return to their homes, but were out of funds. The 

Unitep Srates.—TZhe National Debt.—The montbly | officers were retained under arrest. On the 11th inst., 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury shows the|large numbers of Fenians were congregated at Buffalo, 
total debt on the first inst., less the amount of cash in|and were desirous of being sent home at the expense of 
the Treasury, to be $2,670,288,367, being a reduction,|the United States. General Meade, however, refused 
during the month of $19,401,475. The gold-bearing /the required permission to furnish transportation for 
debt had been increased $8,732,350, and the debt bear- | them. 
ing currency interest reduced $41,091,318. The balance Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 256. 
on hand was $129,691,83, including $50,670,957 in| Jmmigration—The number of alien immigrants land- 



































RECEIPTS. 
Received from J. Taylor, Mich., $8, vols. 37, 38, 39, 
and 40; from J. Deweese, O., per E. Hollingsworth, Agt., 
$2, vol. 39; from M. Harris, Va., $2, to No. 38, vol. 40, 


Received from R. Rickman and sisters, England, 
through H. C. W., £10, for the freedmen. 





















WOMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION, 

A Special Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association, 
will be beld at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day the 16th inst., at 4 Pp. mM. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 





















WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held there 
on Fourth-day the 20th inst., at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o'clock 
the same morning ; and the Committee on Instruction 
at half past seven o’clock the preceding evening. The 
Visiting Committee attend at the School on Seventh- 
day the 16th inst. Samvuet Morris, 

Sixth month 5th, 1866. Clerk. 














For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Seventh and Third-days, the 16th and 19th inst., to 
meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 
Pp. M. A conveyance will also be at the Station on 
Fourth-day, to meet the train that leaves the city at 
7.20 a. M., due at the Street Road at 8.56. 































WANTED 
A Male Teacher for Deptford School, Woodbury, N. J. 
One who is a good disciplinarian, and well qualified to 
teach all the branches of a thorough English education, 
will receive liberal compensation. 

















coin. ed at New York during the Fifth month was 40,049, In Address with reference, > P. Scan and 
Congress.—The reconstruction resolution has passed |the previous four months the number was 48,651, Sixth 4th. 1866 - Weeds on mld 
the Senate by a vote of 33 to 11. It proposes an amend-|making 88,710 in the first five months of the present cute MO. ’ . ee 

















ment to the Constitution of the United States as follows: | year. 

“Article—Sec. 1. All persons born or naturalized in| Pardons.—Since 4th mo. 15th, 1865, President John- 
the United States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof|}son has pardoned 16) criminals and 12,381 political 
are citizens of the United States and of the State where- | offenders. 
in they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law| The South.—The waters of the Mississippi are every 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi-| where receding. There are no fears of any further 
zens of the United States. Nor shall any State deprive |floods this year, but the people in the submerged dis- 
any person of life, liberty or property without due pro- |tricts are greatly distressed. The crop reports are gen- 
cess of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdic-|erally unfavorable. In Mississippi and otber parts of 
tion the equal protection of the laws. the South, the prospects are said to be gloomy. The 

“Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned | planters have no money and the traders refuse to sell 
among the several States according to their respective|on credit. General Gurney, formerly of New York, now 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons in|of Selma, Alabama, in forwarding the remonstrances of 
each State, excluding Indians not taxed ; but whenever | Union officers and soldiers against the proposed tax of 
the right to vote at any election for Electors of Presi-| five cents per pound on cotton, states that at least five 
dent and Vice President, or for United States Represen-|thousand northern emigrants are in that State, mostly 
tatives in Congress, Executive and Judicial officers, or|engaged in the cultivation of cotton. Assuming that 
the members of the Legislatures thereof, is denied to|the cotton culture cannot be profitable with such a 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- | heavy tax on its production, he says, northern men will 
one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or|leave the State if it shall be imposed, and that the South 
in any way abridged except for participation in rebel-|can never become purged of disloyalty without immigra- 
lion or other crimes, the basis of representation therein | tion of northern men. 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of| The Freedmen.—The negroes of Louisville have de- 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of| posited in the Freedmen’s Saving and Trust Company 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. Bank, established six months ago, $103,000, the result 

“ Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Repre-|of industry and economy. The editor of the (La.) 
sentative in Congress, elector of President and Vice-| Houma Guard, taking a walk by Bayou du Large, saw 







FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WogTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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Diep, at her residence in this city, Sixth month Ist, 
1866, Hannan Sansom, aged sixty-three years; an @3- 
teemed member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

, at his residence near Barnesville, Ohio, on the 
8th of Second month, 1866, Witttam C. Wixson, in the 
38th year of his age, a member of Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting. He possessed a kind disposition, with warm 
and generous sympathies, actuated by motives of strict 
integrity. He was suddenly prostrated on a bed of sick- 
ness, and feeling that bis time was short, bis fervent 
supplications were, that the Lord would give bim 4 
clear evidence of acceptance. He said, ‘he bad given 
up all for His sake,” and was enabled to say a few 
hours before his close, that “ he felt no condemnation, 
but that it was all through the unmerited mercies of 
the dear Redeemer, to whom be all praise.” 















































